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northern Brazil) Ibero-America to distinguish it from Afro-America (the West Indies
and the rim of the Caribbean) and Indo-America (the highlands from Mexico to
Peru).11
In general, Europeans settled first in Afro-America. The crown and the church
made least effort for education in Afro-America; they made massive attempts to
educate the Amerindians of Indo-America in the early sixteenth century; but they
then turned primarily to education for the Spanish descendants born in America
(Creoles) in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries.
The crown found the encomenderos reluctant to give up their privileges of rule
and exploitation of Amerindians; the missionaries found them indifferent to educating
their workers. Together they tried to forge an educational policy much more humani-
tarian than the encomenderos desired or would enforce. As early as 1493 when Pope
Alexander VI gave Ferdinand and Isabella exclusive rights to colonize their part of the
New World he enjoined them to appoint experienced men to instruct the inhabitants
and residents in the Catholic faith and train them in good morals."12 In 1503
Ferdinand and Isabella instructed the encomenderos of Hispaniola to build school-
houses and to teach the children reading, writing, and Christian doctrine, but when
Dominican monks arrived in 1510 they were horrified at the deplorable slave-like
conditions besetting the Amerindians. Their outcry induced Ferdinand to issue the
Laws of Burgos in 1512 to 1513 prohibiting mistreatment or enslavement of
Amerindians and again specifying that encomenderos holding fifty or more Amer-
indians must see that they were instructed in reading and writing and genuinely
Christianized. In addition the sons of caciques (chiefs or nobles) were to be educated
at least for four years before being returned to their encomendero. There was,
however, no means of enforcement.
Before long the ethical issues of conquest and of encomiendia began to be
debated vigorously in Spain. Fundamental questions were raised concerning the rights
of the Pope to authorize forcible Christianization of heathens, the meaning of a just
conquest, the inherent rationality and humanity of Amerindians vis-a-vis the
Spaniards, the rights to property, and the like. On one side stood such humanitarians
as Bartolome de Las Casas, eventually known as "Protector of the Indians," a
Dominican who condemned the whole imperial enterprise of conquest as unjust,
illegal, and inhumane. On the other were such defenders of just conquest as Juan Gines
de Sepiilveda who argued that the end of the Christianizing mission justified the means
of armed conquest and that the barbaric Amerindian practices of torture, human
sacrifice, and cannibalism justified the civilizing mission.
Impressed by the argument of Las Casas Charles V decreed in 1520 that
encomienda had to come to an end. In the ensuing twenty years he tried to reinforce
the humanitarian and religious aspects rather than the subjugation of conquest. In
1536 he instructed the viceroy of New Spain to see that encomenderos fulfill their
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